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ITALIAN PHONETICS. 

F. M. Josselyn, Jr., Etude sur la phonitique 
italienne. These, Paris, 1900. Also in La 
Parole, 1900, II, 422, 449, 673, 739; 1901, 
III, 41. 

The author's thought in regard to Italian was : 
"While there exist many books which teach in 
what cases to pronounce such or such a sound, 
there is none which explains how to pronounce the 
sounds themselves." To gather some data he 
obtained records from a native of Emilia, from two 
of Sienna, and from one each of Florence, Perugia, 
Umbria, Rome and Sicily. These records included 
palatograms and tracings from the nose, mouth 
and larynx. 

Paper artificial palates were made in the usual 
way. The troublesome moistening of the paper 
was avoided by soaking it with oil before it 
was perfectly dry ; a good addition is — Dr. Jos- 
selyn says — to cover it with bicycle enamel. 
Specimen palatograms are shown in Figs. 1 
to 25. 

Graphic records were made of the pressure and 
movements of the tongue and lips by exploratory 
bulbs of different sizes inserted into the mouth. 
Pressure on the bulb caused deflections in the line 
drawn by a tambour 1 on a smoked drum. Speci- 
men records of the elevation of the tongue are 
shown in Figs. 26 to 32. Graphic records were 
also made of the vibrations of the larynx by 
placing a Rousselot laryngeal capsule over the 
larynx and connecting it to a small tambour. 
Records of the air coming from the nose were made 
by inserting a nasal olive into the nostril and 
connecting it to a tambour. Specimen records of 
laryngeal and nasal action are shown in Figs. 33 to 
38. The breath from the mouth was recorded by 
speaking into a receiving trumpet connected to a 
tambour. 




Fig. 27. 




Fig. 28. 




Fie. 29. 




Fig. 80. 




Fig. 81. 




Fig. 82. 




Fig. 26. 

1 Attention should be called to the remarkably fine tam- 
bours recently devised by Ch. Verdin, Paris. 




Fig. 83. 
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Fig. 84. 




Fig. 85. 




Fig. 86. 
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Fig. 38. 

The recording drum was made of aluminum to 
avoid weight, the whole outfit being intended for 
traveling. 2 

2 The attention of phoneticians is called to the excellent 
aluminum drum made at the Harvard Medical School 
under the direction of Professor W. T. Porter, and sold 
for the incredibly low price of $12. 



The neutral vowel in Italian is tonic a as in 
' orna ' ; the tongue rises slightly and just touches the 
hard palate at the rear (1, Fig. 1). The close a as 
in ' aroa ' has a greater elevation of the tongue and 
a larger region of contact (#, Fig. 1). The differ- 
ence in tongue elevation is shown in the Fig. 26 
of ama. The three varieties of e appear in 
' credere ' ; open (J?, Fig. 2), medium {2, Fig. 2) 
and close (3, Fig. 2). The relative tongue eleva- 
tions are shown in the bulb record, Fig. 27. 
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Fig. 8. 
i 

The two varieties of i (Fig. 3) are clearly marked 
in each subject (Figs. 28, 29). 

The three forms of o, as in ' popolo,' (Fig. 4) and 
the two of u, as in ' rwmore ' and ' virtiV (Fig. 5) 
do not show great differences in their palatograms 
but the records of tongue movement by means of 
exploratory bulbs showed the distinctions clearly. 
(Figs. 30, 31). 





Italian thus has the typical vowels a, a, e, e, 6, 
i, i, b, o, 6, u, u (in Josselyn's notation). 

Three types of occlusives were found according 
as the cord, vibrations began before, at or after 
the moment of explosion. The first included 
only " sonants," the second both " sonants " and 
" surds," the third only " surds." 
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In long sonant occlusives, as in ' double conso- 
nants,' (e. g. addentro) the rise of breath pressure 
in the mouth gradually stops the current through 
the glottis and consequently the cord tone, thus 
making them partially surd just before the ex- 
plosion. 

With the Italian surds the vibrations of the fol- 
lowing vowel begin regularly during the explosion, 
but sometimes at the moment of the explosion as 
in French. In rare cases they begin after the 
explosion as in German and English. In the 
sonants the cord vibrations begin regularly in 
advance of the explosion; sometimes, however, 
they begin even with the explosion as in English. 
These variations are not indiscriminate, but show 
Axed types according to the individual or region. 

The records showed clearly that in the occlu- 
sives there was always a difference in pressure and 
in extent of contact between a sonant and its cor- 
responding surd, and that a surd g, for example, 
is not the same as a h. 

In p and b the labial and the lingual pressures 
showed p > b. The t and d were regularly pure 
dentals and never interdental. In some cases the 
t and d showed less rise than the regular type, as 
in tifo, dido (Fig. 32) indicating a tendency toward 
interdental. A frontal prepalatal t was found with 
one person. 

The palatograms for ha, hi, ho (Fig. 8) and ga, 
gi, go (Fig. 9) show the different forms of h and g 
depending on the following vowel; in all these 
forms the point of the tongue was against the lower 
teeth. The records for ea and oi (Fig. 10) show 
that c includes the contacts for prepalated t and j 
(consonant i) and not those for i and i ; the fact 
seems also to have been established that the entire 
contact for both articulations was made at the 
same time. According to Dr. Josselyn it is quite 
wrong to consider e as composed of the articula- 
tions dental t and I. The contacts for ga and gi 
were, for this subject, practically the same as for ca 
and U. With other subjects the ga and gi showed 
a tendency toward a fricative form (Figs. 11, 12). 
The contact for ts as in ' zio ' (Fig. 13) resembles 
that of t (Fig. 6) but covers a smaller surface; 
that for ds as in ' dozzina ' is like that for ts with 
the tongue less firmly against the palate in the 
rear. Dr. Josselyn seems to consider ts, dz to be 
nearly as closely unified as c, g. For s (Fig. 14) 
the contact is against the alveola? with a short 



opening near the middle ; for s (Fig. 15) the con- 
tact surface is slightly less. The important fact 
is that the tongue is against the lower teeth, thus 
making a clear dental sound, instead of the looser 
English one where the tip of the tongue is raised. 
For 8 (Fig. 16) the channel is very wide. The I 
(Fig. 17) involved a frontal-prepalatal contact but 
in another subject was purely dental (Fig. 18). 
The rolled ' r ' and fricative ' r ' did not differ in 
contact (Fig. 19). The almost complete closure 
in the prepalatal region for the fricative ' r ' may 
be made complete by a slight movement ; in such 
a case if the sides of the tongue are not sufficiently 
firm the lateral escape of the air will produce an 
I, or if they are firm the velum can descend and 
produce an n ; such phonetic changes are common 
in the Romance languages. In the change from 
fricative ' r ' to * the closure may readily become 
complete and produce an intermediate t, as in pwo 
dartsi for pwo dam. The articulation for m (Fig. 
20) is postpalatal with occasional alveolar contact 
of the tongue tip. The n is frontal-prepalatal 
(Fig. 21 ) or dental. The record of ' ng ' in ' vengo ' 
shows a postpalatal ^ (Fig. 22), quite different from 
the prepalatal n (Fig. 21). The dorsal contact for 
H or ^-mouille" (2 in Fig. 23) is very different from 
the frontal contact in Ij (2 in Fig. 23). There 
does not appear to be so much difference in the 
case of n and nj (Fig. 24). The j in jeri ' ieri ' 
(# in Fig. 25) is clearly distinct from the vowel i 
in to (2 in Fig. 25) although somewhat resem- 
bling it. 
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Fig. 





Jossclyn's study of nasalization was quite exten- 
sive. In Figs. 33 to 38 the upper record is from 
the nose, the lower one from the mouth. In ma 
and na the nasalization includes not only the 
nasal but to a less degree the entire vowel, 
especially its close. The vibrations in the tracing 
indicate that the velar movement finished before 
the cord action did, thus giving a special nasal 
twang to the end of the vowel. The record for 
mano shows the nasal current of air during m, a 
smaller nasal current during a, an increased nasal 
current during n, a cessation of this current during 
o, and the expulsion of the surd air from both 
mouth and nose after the laryngeal vibrations 
have ceased. 

During I, r, g, d, b,z of la, ra, ga, da, ba, za 
the nasal line shows vibrations without any deflec- 
tion of the point of rest ; these vibrations indicate, 
I believe, the transmission of vibratory movements 
and the roll of the r to the velum and thus to the 
nasal cavity, but no relaxation of the velar closure. 
During / of fa a small rise was noted in the nasal 
line, indicating a slight escape of air through the 
velar closure. 

It should be noted that Josselyn confines the 
term " nasality " to the physical conditions of the 
air in the nasal cavity. He distinguishes three 
qualities of this nasality : 1. passage of surd air 
through the nose, 2. passage of sonant air through 
the nose, 3. existence of vibrations in the nasal 
cavity with no passage of air. 
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In the record for " nessuno " the full opening of 
the nasal cavity is aeen for n ; the e is considerably 
nasalized throughout, but most strongly near the 
end ; the glide from e to s closes the nasal cavity 
entirely and the mouth somewhat ; the glide from 
a to u is marked by a slight explosive puff from 
the mouth and then an almost complete closure ; 
the u shows a steadily increasing stream from the 
mouth and the glide from utona steadily decreas- 
ing one; the u is without nasalization; the Vrn 
glide is strongly nazalized ; the n is nasal as before ; 
the o is slightly nasalized. 

Records of " menare ", " mentire " and " man- 
dare" show m of nearly constant length. The 
first n is short, the second more than three times 
and the last about three times as long. The in- 
teresting point is that this is caused by the nasali- 
zation of the occlusion of the explosive. Similar 
records show a long n in "infante", " inni ", 
" mente ", and a short one in " onore ", " nessuno ", 
" mano " and " tenere ". The n at the end of a 
syllable is steadily stronger and longer, and 
feebler and shorter at the beginning and after an 
open syllable. 

The velar action required for a nasal was regu- 
larly extended to the neighboring sounds and 
sometimes to the whole word. 

After a vowel the mom often took a form 
intermediate between the vowel and the usual 
m or n. In one record for " infante " (Fig. 38) 
the first n is seen to have entirely disappeared, as 
the lower line shows no oral occlusion; it was 
replaced by a nasal vowel. 

We cannot go further into the details of Dr. 
Josselyn's thesis ; some of the principal results may 
be summarized as follows : 

The sounds that are believed to be identical 
show notable differences for the same region and 
dialect. The same sound is often pronounced 
differently by the same individual. (I may add 
that in my study of ai in the tracings of Cock 
Robin I found no two ai's exactly alike). In 
addition to the usually recognized two varieties 
of Italian vowels (closed and open) there are also 
two medium ones. The difference between surds 
and sonants shows itself throughout the entire 
articulation. (The same fact has been shown for 
French by Rousselot). The sounds e and g are 
composed of two parts: a prepalatal occlusion 



which is never dental t or d, and a fricative 
portion which is never s as generally supposed. 
The sounds m and n often appear merely as 
nasalizations of the following vowel. The sounds 
m and n after a vowel may take a form inter- 
mediate between the vowel and the consonant; 
this is the first step of an evolution already 
finished in French. The mouille' consonant is a 
simple sound to be distinguished clearly from a 
consonant followed by j. In Italian there are 
consonant j and w which are clearly distin- 
guished from the vowels i and u although not 
differentiated in the spelling. Except in some 
special cases a diphthong occurs in Italian only 
when the tonic accent falls on one of two conti- 
guous vowels. There are no triphthongs. Nasal- 
ization extends to the sound adjacent to the proper 
nasal and even to the whole word. A " double con- 
sonant " is a stronger and longer simple consonant. 
The vowel preceding a " double consonant" loses a 
quarter or a third of its usual length. 

One weakness in this admirable work can be 
traced to an insufficient acquaintance with physics. 
For example, Dr. Josselyn speaks of the " question 
of knowing if the vibrations appear in the breath 
as soon as they appear in the larynx, or if the 
vowel is separated from the explosion by a puff of 
surd air." The vibrations imposed upon the 
breath by the action of the cords travel at the 
rate of about three hundred and thirty meters a 
second, reaching the lips — not over ten centi- 
meters away — in less than one three-thousandth 
of a second, or in less than one-thirtieth of the 
period of a single vibration of a bass voice. The 
record of vibration for the mouth must therefore 
be simultaneous with that from the larynx ; there 
can be no puff of surd air from the mouth if the 
cords are vibrating. 

This interesting and valuable study was made 
by a graduate of Boston University, studying 
under the Abb6 Rousselot. It was accepted as a 
thesis for the doctor's degree at the University of 
Paris, and received an award of five hundred 
francs in a competition for the Prix Volney. In 
my opinion it is one of the best pieces of work yet 
done on the physiological side of experimental 
phonetics ; it is typical of the principles followed 
by the pupils of the Abbe 1 Rousselot. 

It impresses one with the originality of the 
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American mind to find that the first artificial 
palate for recording tongue contacts in speech was 
made by Kingsley of Philadelphia, that his palat- 
ograms are still the only set for English sounds, 
that the first sagittal diagrams of mouth positions 
determined by measurement were made by Pro- 
fessor Grandgent of Boston, that the first experi- 
mental studies of Lithuanian and Lettic were by 
Schmidt- Wartenberg of Chicago, and that the 
first application of experimental methods to Italian 
has been made by Dr. Josselyn. We shall await 
with interest the publication of Dr. Josselyn's 
experiments on Spanish. 

E. W. Sculpture. 

Yale University. 



ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

Alessandro ManzonVs I Promessi Sposi. Abridged 
and edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
Moeitz Levi, Assistant Professor of French in 
the University of Michigan. Silver, Burdett 
and Company, New York, Boston, Chicago: 
1901. xxix + 329 pp. Price $1.20. In the 
Silver Series of Modern Language Text-Books. 

Perhaps no author ever spent so much conscien- 
tious and minute care on the language of any work 
as did Manzoni upon the language of I Promessi 
Sposi. The purification and unification of the 
Italian language was one of the definite purposes 
of his whole life work, as is proved by numerous 
passages in his letters and by his many writings 
dealing with linguistic questions. The first manu- 
script of I Promessi Sposi, written between April, 
1821, and September, 1823, shows a very remark- 
able amount of erasure and correction. When 
once finished it was immediately subjected to a 
thorough revision. The manuscript product of 
this revision was submitted for private criticism to 
a score of intimate friends, among whom the most 
critical and the most influential was Tommaso 
Grossi. Again revised, in accordance with the 
suggestions made by this circle of critics, it was 
sent to the press in 1825 and finally published in 
1827. Yet the author was not content with the 
work even in this much altered form; there 
remained in the language much that showed the 
non-Tuscan origin of the writer, much that savored 



of the academic, much that was affected, literary, 
uncommon. With the definite purpose of studying 
the pure Tuscan idiom, Manzoni in 1827 went to 
Florence. For the thirteen years following this 
visit he devoted himself almost exclusively to the 
minute and painstaking revision of the language 
of his novel. The revised text was published in 
1840-1842. The result of such labor— twenty 
years of the life of a man of " infinite capacity for 
taking pains" devoted to textual revision of a 
single work — has been to make the book precisely 
what he wished it to be: the standard of pure 
Italian. It is the advanced reader and rhetorical 
model in all Italian schools, and the authority from 
which modern Italian grammarians cite their 
examples. Such a work possesses in the very 
highest degree the necessary qualifications for use 
as a text-book by foreigners studying Italian. 
For those who are beginners in such study it needs 
annotation, chiefly for the explanation of words 
and expressions and of grammatical constructions 
not adequately treated in the available diction- 
aries and grammars. A good annotated edition 
of I Promessi Sposi would, therefore, be a very 
valuable addition to the small stock of Italian 
texts edited and annotated in English. 

The length of the full Italian text (five hundred 
and seventy-four pages in the current Hoepli 
edition) renders abridgment necessary to adapt 
the book to class-room work. Mr. Levi, in his 
recent edition, has given the essential parts of the 
whole story in a text of two hundred and ninety 
pages. Even when thus abridged the text is 
perhaps longer than most instructors would care to 
use in early reading, for which the editor states in 
his preface that the book is intended. The first 
eight chapters (comprising ninety-two pages in the 
Levi edition) are to a certain extent complete in 
themselves ; and if thoroughly edited would form 
a text-book cheaper, more compact, and more 
practical for early reading than this longer work. 1 

In the Preface of the Levi edition we find the 
statement that " The text of this edition ... is that 
of Alfonso Cerquetti (Milan: Ulrico Hoepli)." 
The date should be added, since the texts of this 
edition, published in different years, vary consid- 

1 The edition of the Eev. A. G. Clapin (London: 
Librairie Hachette et Cie., 1892) consists of these eight 
chapters, but has no introduction and is deficient in 
annotation. 



